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more than most things, and will always flourish
whenever and wherever people feel very strongly
that they are entitled to say or do certain things, and
do not really accept the public verdict of society.
Fitzjames Stephen certainly admits this doctrine
in the case of unchastity; although even there
he limits the exception in a way which I think is
illogical.1

Perhaps this can best be illustrated by the
question of preventing cruelty to children. I
imagine that Mill and his contemporaries would
have regarded the Society for the Prevention of
Cruelty to Children with considerable apprehen-
sion. They would have said, and quite justly, that
the privacy of family life must not be interfered
with ; and if the Society in fact abused its powers
there would certainly be a strong case against its
activities. It is, however, well known that the
Society has done its best work by means of gentle-
ness and persuasion, and where it has in the last
resort prosecuted, the convicted parent has usually
been converted to a sense of his or her own cruelty.
jChe cruelty in question has either been the result of
thoughtlessness or poverty, and very rarely of the
mental perversion which has come to light in one or
two cases where the parents were well-to-do. The
moral of all this is that the Society has succeeded
precisely because cruelty to children in itself offends
the conscience, even of the guilty parent, whenever
he or she becomes aware of it. On the other hand,
if the parents in question really desired to be cruel
to their children they could invent many kinds of

1 Op. cit.> p. 161.